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ADDRESS. 


At  tlie  opening  of  a  second  course  on  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
Histology  considered  in  relation  to  Medical  Science,  it  may  be 
expected,  that  the  diffidence  which  necessarily  accompanies  a  first  lecture, 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  confidence,  arising  from  the  ordeal 
6f  the  course,  to  which  it  was  introductory,  having  been  passed,  at  least 
not  unsuccessfully, 

A  Lecturer  is  entitled  to  whatever  degree  of  modest  confidence  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  may  bring  with  it,  and  such 
would  probably  be  my  feeling,  did  I  come  before  you.  Gentlemen,  to 
introduce  a  repetition  of  the  last  course*  to  your  notice,  or  had  I 
not  derived  great  benefit  from  it ;  as  he,  who  while  instracting  others, 
has  not  been  taught  how  much  he  has  yet  to  learn,  may  be  the  only 
one  whom  the  course  has  failed  to  improve. 

Having,  in  my  last  lecture,  sketched  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  I  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  dii-ect  youi- 
attention  to  matters  of  more  local  interest,  which  will  I  hope  engage 
your  attention  during  this  short  hour,  while  its  development  will  be,  or 
at  least  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  highest  ambitions  of  your  futiu-e  life, 
namely,  the  necessity,  possibility  and  means  whereby  Medicine,  as  an 
inductive  science,  may  be  advanced,  a  New  Irish  Medical  School 
founded,  and  this  city  thus  made  to  form  a  chapter  in  its  histoiy. 


*  For  SyUabiis,  sec  page  Si. 
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The  commercial  prosperity  of  a  country  is  for  a  time  materially 
aided  by  a  centralization  of  wealtli,  but  there  is  also  a  period  when  it 
becomes  directly  disadvantageous;  Livei-pools,  Birminghams,  and 
Belfasts  are  essential  to  permanent  prosperity,  an  argument  equaUy 
applicable  to  science ;  and  as  the  Irish  School,  formed  in  Dublin, 
has  hitherto  claimed  that  city  as  its  representative,  a  reputation  so 
limited  cannot  outlive  many  generations,  or  the  drain  on  provincial 
intellect  that  is  requii-ed  to  sustain  its  character,  must  become 
most  injurious  to  the  country  generally. 

That  the  period  has  arrived,  when  scientific  centralization  should 
cease,  is  proved  by  the  estabUshment  of  scientific  instmction  in 
the  provinces  :  further,  that  the  Intelligence  of  the  country  feels  we 
are  entering  on  a  provincial  era,  is  clear  from  the  success  of  the  new 
institutions ;  and  this  lecture  cannot  find  a  better,  a  higher,  or  more 
appropriate  subject,  than  the  consideration  as  to,  how  a  medical 
school,  destined  to  raise  the  character  of  Irish  medicine  by  imparting 
to  it  a  rational,  inductive  and  truly  scientific  spirit,  such  as  constitutes 
the  leading  feature  in  modern  physic,  can  be  formed  in  tliis  city. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  individual  interest  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  undertaking,  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  success,  while  if 
each  of  us  was  sensible  of  the  part  he  can  take  in  the  formation  oi  a 
great  provincial  school,  it  would  impart  to  us  that  essential,  though  too 
often  defieieiit  element  in  our  character— self  reUanee. 

Most  schools  have  been  formed  by  two  or  three  weU-disciplined 
and  determined  minds,  combining  to  effect  this  object,  who,  having 
laid  aside  all  personal  and  petty  jealousies,  determined  what  sJiould  he 
done  and  did  it,  under  difficulties  against  which  tee  have  not  to  con- 
tend-for  in  this  city  there  are  all  the  essentials  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  sehool-a  College,  Two  General  Hospitals,  a  Pever,  a 
Lyino-in  Hospital,  a  Union,  a  Dispensary-which,  if  properly  used 
would  be  productive  of  the  best  results  to  science ;  yet  how  almost 
unknown  in  the  medical  world  has  Cork  hitherto  been? 

Althouo-h  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  each  of  these  institutions  wiU 
advance  medicine  in  the  same  degree,  as  their  opporiunities  are  not 
equal  yet  all  can  add  their  quota  to  the  formation  of  a  medical  school ; 
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to  wliicli,  since  tliis  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  those  alone  who  are 
directly  connected  with  the  instruction  of  students,  all  can  give  their 
assistance,  as  every  original  observation,  it  matters  not  by  whom  made, 
helps  to  direct  attention,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  also  to 
the  city  in  which  it  has  been  made. 

Fm-ther,  it  is  our  duty,  while  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  medical 
school,  to  prove  our  appreciation  of  merit,  and  our  respect  for  those 
who  diligently  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  by  invariably 
supporting  the  best  qualified  in  all  elections  for  public  offices.  It  is 
most  disheartening  to  any  one  who  has  seriously  and  laboriously 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  or  other  pursuits,  to  see  how  lightly  merit 
Is  appreciated,  to  discover  that  long  hours  of  study,  and  even  past 
services,  are  weak  recommendations  when  compared  with  the  influence 
of  the  too  often  ignorant  friends,  that  are  ready  to  support  those,  who 
make  sectarianism  not  Christianity,  politics  not  patriotism,  fiction  not 
truth,  the  means  of  obtaining  place. 

It  is  the  pursuit  of  this  line  of  conduct,  and  the  silent  encom-age- 
ment  it  finds,  that  have  obliged  many  to  seek,  what  they  have  again 
and  again  found,  honor  and  an  honorable  livelihood  in  other  cities. 

The  records  of  the  University  of  Dublin  bear  testimony  to  the 
superior  abilities  of  those  bom  among  us — one  of  our  fellow -townsmen* 
took  the  highest  place  at  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  the  Queen's  University — above  the  tumult  and  uproar 
of  London,  are  heard  the  names  of  men,  who  once  called  this 
city  their  home ;  but  it  were  far  better  were  it  in  our  streets,  and  at 
our  scientific  meetings  they  were  to  be  seen — how  much  more 
pleasing,  to  hear  their  praise  from  their  fellow-citizens,  than  to  have 
it  sent  to  us  as  the  opinion  of  others — far  more  creditable  would  it 
be  to  have  it  said,  "  I  knew  him  when  a  child,"  than  to  read, 
"  Who  is  he  ?"  an  inquiry,  ever  made,  when  a  stranger  raises  himself 
above  the  mass. 

Shame  upon  us  Irishmen,  that  we  know  not  how  to  value  the  merits 
of  our  own — ^little  hope  is  there  for  a  school,  or  a  country,  in  which 
the  greatest  praise  is  bestowed  on  strangers. 

*  Dr.  Doncgan. 
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Gentlemen,  if  avc  wish  to  live  long,  we  must  cease  cutting  one 
another's  throats — a  thing  which  can  be  done  without  a  razor. 

It  is  evidently  to  the  interest  of  every  one,  to  make  a  scientific 
character  for  this  city,  as  well  as  for  himself;  and  as  our  commercial 
prosperity  must  be  increased  by  the  influx  of  students,  and  by  the  better 
education  of  the  next  generation,  those  who  desire  to  see  their 
children  attain  a  high  position,  should  themselves  begin  a  work,  from 
which  others  may  derive  benefit  and  fame. 

The  Dublin  School  of  Medicine  owes  the  celebrity  it  has  obtained, 
to  the  pre-eminently  successful  manner  in  which  it  has  canied  out  the 
system  of  clinical  instruction  derived  from  the  Germans ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  cotemporaries  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  School,  did 
not  also  imitate,  or  acquire,  the  highly  scientific  and  truth-searching 
character  of  the  German  mind;  had  they  done  so,  they  would  never 
have  allowed  the  reputation  of  the  school  to  be  limited  to,  or  dependant 
upon,  the  cultivation  of  any  one  branch  of  medical  science.  Though 
our  teachers  have  most  accurately  and  successfully  studied  the  diagnosis 
of  the  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  their  treatment  and  that  of 
fever,  yet  it  must  be  evident,  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Irish 
Medical  Literature,  that  the  affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and 
nervous  system,  have  not  been  as  carefully  observed,  aa  in  other 
schools. 

The  high  character  of  Irish  medicine  was  for  some  time  so  evident 
that  it  became  almost  proverbial,  and  formed  the  subject  of  all  introduc- 
tory lectui'es,  the  boast  of  the  Senior  to  the  Junior  Student,  but  no  one 
has  hitherto  ventured  publicly  to  inquire,  whether  Structural  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathological  Anatomy,  or  Organic  Chemistry,  existed  as  a 
part  of  our  system  of  medical  instruction. 

Purther,  the  belief  in  the  immortal  fame  of  the  Irish  School,  became 
so  implicit  and  universal,  that  students,  many  of  whom  are  now 
Doctors,  acted  on  the  principle,  that  by  learning  what  their  teachers 
had  discovered,  and  reading  the  three  or  four  L-ish  medical  classics, 
the  culminating  point  of  medical  knowledge  was  attainable. 

I  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  forbear  publicly  expressing  an  opinion 
which  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  private — that  the  Irish  School  of 
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Medicine  has  indeed  reached  its  cuhninating  point,  and  must  of 
necessity  decline,  if  we  continue  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  om- 
teachers'  names.  How  I  revere  these  teachers,  is  known  to  those  best 
acquainted  with  me,  and  how  I  endeavour  to  follow  their  high 
examples,  is  felt  within  myself,  though  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  this  will  not  be  accomplished,  by  merely  traversing  the  roads  they 
have  already  cleared.  Irish  medicine  must  assume  a  new  character ;  a 
truly  scientific  spiiit  must  be  re-instilled  into  our  school,  if  we  desire 
that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  science. 

Medicine  and  Surgery  are  no  longer  to  be  learned,  by  the  bed-side  ' 
exclusively ;  the  products  of  disease  should  not  be  hastily  cut  into,  and 
then  cast  away ;  the  excretions  are  now  examined,  not  for  form  sake, ' 
but  with  the  intent  of  deriving  information  from  them,  such  as  can  be  ' 
obtained  in  no  other  way ;  with  a  microscope,  and  chemical  re-agents, 
the  physician,  while  in  his  study,  frequently  learns  more  of  the  true 
natm-e  of  the  case,  than  he  had  done  in  the  sick-room. 

The  i^se-dixit  of  a  teacher,  the  repeated  use  of  that  libelled  word 
ExpEBiENCE,  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  induce  the  student  to  receive 
as  truth,  assertions  that  have  been  repeatedly  called  in  question — the 
post  hoc,  et-go  propter  hoc  argument,  is  fast  falling  into  disuse,  even  in 
discussions  on  the  effect  of  remedies;  and  the  student  of  modern 
medicine  feels,  that  the  right  to  doubt,  being  one  of  man's  most  sacred- 
privileges,  should  on  no  account  be  withheld  from  him  :  and  nothino- 
ought  to  mduce  him  to  receive  as  truth,  what  demonstration,  or  the- 
closest  reasonings,  have  failed,  or  are  insufficient,  to  confirm. 

The  student  of  Surgery  learns  Descriptive  Anatomy,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  applying  it  to  the  practice  of  that  department  of 
the  profession.  Professors  of  Surgery  never  omit  an  opportunity  of. 
making  their  anatomical  knowledge  illustrate  and  justify  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment :  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Physiology 
and  Organic  Chemistry,  is  considered  essential  to  the  student  of 
Medicine,  and  how  carefuHy  these  subjects  ai-e  studied,  is  Icnown  to- 
all  who  are  preparing  for,  or  have  passed,  their  final  examination  for 
the  degree.  To  what  use  have  so  many  hours  been  occupied  in  such' 
studies,  if,  after  having  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession,  they 
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are  to  be  forgotlcii,  or  at  least  never  continued  ?  Can  professors  admit 
tliese  sciences  into  tbe  curricula  of  medical  education,  if  they  neither 
apply  their  principles  to  practice,  nor  justify  that  practice  by  reference 
to  the  laws  of  physiology  and  organic  chemistry ;  and  finally,  how 
can  they  expect  students  to  take  an  interest  in  subjects,  the  applica- 
bility of  which  to  diagnosis  and  practice  is  not  pointed  out  by  the 
professors  of  cUnical  medicine— for,  it  is  well  known,  theii-  connection 
is  affirmed  once  a  year  at  each  introductory  lecture,  and  as  regularly 
forgotten,  even  by  the  professor,  until  the  opening  of  next  session 
suddenly  reminds  him  of  the  all-importance  of  theii-  study. 

Except  as  a  subject  of  abstract  scientific  inquiry,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
we  learn  the  functions  of  any  organ,  or  the  chemical  and  structural 
changes  resulting  from  their  performance;  it  matters  little  to  the 
students  of  the  heaHng  art,  if  a  salt  is  soluble  or  insoluble  in  urine, 
whether  an  organ  produces  certain  changes,  in  but  one  of  the  elements 
of  food,  or  acts  upon  aU  indiscriminately ;  such  knowledge  is,  indeed, 
of  but  little  importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  unless  it  be 
brought  to  the  bed-side,  and  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  In 
our  system  of  clinical  teaching,  this  is  the  grand  deficiency,  and, 
unless  remedied,  Irishmedicine  has  indeed  reached  its  culminating  point. 

Passing  from  diagnosis  to  practice,  how  great  a  change  the  entu-e 
system  of  therapeutics  is  undergoing. 

Could  the  origin  of  Homoeopathy  have  been  delayed  until  the 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  century;  would  Hahnemann  have  then  put 
forward  his  doctrines  ;  or  is  it  probable,  that  they  would  be  received 
by  any  one  who  graduated  in  medicine  in  the  year  two  thousand? 
To  these  inquiries,  a  negative  response  may,  almost  with  certainty,  be 
given,  as  physicians  will  then  most  probably  write,  what  maybe  called, 
chemico-physiological  and  pathological  prescriptions,  the  composition 
of  which  wiU  be  suggested,  by  an  accm-ate  knowledge  of  the  patho- 
logical states  under  treatment,  and  the  physiological  and  chemical 
actions  of  the  remedies,  used  for  their  removal.  _ 

Then  empyricism  will  be  ranked  with  alchemy;  medical  logic  wiU 
have  obtained  the  high  place  it  merits,  and  no  system  based  upon 
ignorance  wiU  outlive  a  discussion.    In  two  hundred  years,  the 
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student  of  the  science  of  medicine,  inquiring  of  his  teachers,  why 
homoeopathy  found  supporters  among  the  physicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Avill  be  answered — because  the  allopathists,  as  they  were  then 
called,  could  not  explain  the  actions  of  the  remedies  they  used — such 
eiTors  in  therapeutics  are  the  residt  of  our  imperfect  knowledge,  to 
remedy  which,  is  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  New  School. 

To  what  are  we  to  look,  if  not  to  pathological  anatomy,  organic 
chemistry,  and  physiology,  for  an  abolition  of  the  empyrical  and  the 
adoption  of  a  rational  system  of  therapeutics.  True,  our  Materia 
Medica  will  be  probably  reduced  to  a  small  compass ;  but  one  truth, 
one  fact,  wUl  be  cheaply  bought,  with  the  destruction  of  a  pile  of  herbs. 
Eemove  from  medicine  the  aid  of  the  sciences  just  mentioned,  and  it 
will  become  necessaiy  to  midtiply  editions  of  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates ;  bring  the  light  of  these  sciences  to  bear  upon  it  in  their 
fuU  force,  and  this  century  wiU  become,  that  which  it  is,  the  epoch  of 
the  creation  of  medicine  as  a  science. 

Such  is  the  tendency  and  object  of  the  new  school.  By  following 
this  course,  a  few  active  minds  have  made  the  names  of  remote  coiuitry- 
towns  known  throughout  the  scientific  world,  and  raised  long- 
forgotten  universities  to  such  a  height,  that  they  form  dangerous 
rivals  to  wealthy,  long  celebrated,  institutions. 

The  time,  happily  for  us,  is  past,  when  the  celebrity  of  a  college 
was  measured  by  the  tliickness  of  the  ivy  that  clung  to  its  walls.  Young, 
determined,  disciplined  and  well  directed  minds  form,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  its  best  support,  and  on  them  its  developement  and  futiu'c 
fame  depend. 

The  students  of  this  country  appear  to  be  unconscious  of  the  moral 
power  they  possess,  a  power  which  if  called  into  action  will  be 
productive  of  most  important  results.  Students  alone  can  judge  of 
the  competency  of  their  teachers  ;  the  long  winter  session  forms,  as 
it  were,  one  vast  arena  for  the  display  of  the  professor's  abilities ;  his 
audience  ought  to  be  his  judges  here  as  they  are  elsewhere ;  and  if 
after  fair  trial  they  consider  him  incompetent  for  the  office  he  holds, 
may  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring,  have  they  not  a  perfect  right,  (and 
this  neither  the  senatus  nor  the  public  can  refuse  them)  to  memorialize 
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the  pi'ofessor  to  improve  the  character  of  his  instruction  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  this  request,  when  respectfully  made,  not  being  attended  to, 
inay  not  appeal  be  made  to  the  proper  authorities  to  replace  the  professor 
by  one  more  competent  to  instruct.    Still,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  in  treating  of  a  subject  such  as  medicine,  imavoidable  deficiencies 
•will  at  times  occur,  and  imperfections  be  observable,  in  the  most  highly 
gifted,  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  we  may  have  no  control ; 
these  cannot,  and  do  not,  leave  but  a  transitory  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  well-educated  student ;  for  it  is  at  all  times  easier  to  act  the 
part  of  critic  than  of  lecturer  ;  and  the  students  shoidd  never  forget, 
that  they  are  only  entering  on  studies  through  which  their  teachers 
have  already  passed.  It  is  the  cJiarader  of  the  instruction,  that  should 
be  most  carefuUy  watched  by  the  class,  and  in  the  event  of  the  subject 
mailer  of  the  course  not  being  such  as  the  wants  of  the  students,  and 
the  existing  state  of  medical  science  require,  then,  an  appeal,  well 
founded  and  respectful,  should  meet  with  the  best  attention  of  the 
authorities,  and  if  not,  the  public  journals  are  ever  open  to  the 
aggrieved.    Indeed  it  appears  as  if  the  founders  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  wished  to  express  their  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  such  an 
appeal,  by  inquu'ing  at  the  triennial  visitations,  whether  V  the  students 
had  any  complaint  to  lay  before  the  visitors." 

Students  have  passed  their  school-days  ;  upon  them,  as  gentlemen, 
the  frown  of  a  professor  ought  to  have  no  influence;  though  his  juniors, 
they  cannot  be  considered,  nor  should  allow  themselves  to  be  treated, 
as  his  inferiors ;  and  while  the  discipline  of  a  coUege  must  of  necessity 
be  most  strictly  enforced,  the  deportment  of  individual  professors  to 
the  students  should  be  such,  as  to  induce  confidence  and  win  respect ; 
each  ought  to  uphold  the  interest  of  the  other,  remembering,  that  an 
infringement  on  either  side,  must  idtimately  be  detrimental  to  both. 
Without  students  there  could  evidently  be  no  professors,  while  the 
former  might  exist  independantly  of  the  latter,  as  self-instruction, 
though  unprofitable  and  laborious,  is  perfectly  possible ;  and  a  professor's 
highest  ambition  ought  to  be,  to  render  his  pupils  competent  to 
instruct  others. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  direct  your  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
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students  in  Gijttingen,  a  university  the  professors  of  which  are  known 
tlu-oughout  Europe  and  America;  Wagner  as  a  physiologist,  Wohlcr  as  a 
chemist,  Henle  as  an  anatomist  and  pathologist,  have  each  acquii-ed  a 
reputation  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any  in  Europe :  yet,  in  a  university 
so  celebrated,  and  so  largely  attended,  the  centre  too  of  Hanoverian 
science,  should  any  one,  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  chair,  from 
carelessness,  or  incompetence,  have  failed  to  make  his  course  highly 
instructive,  he,  before  many  weeks  passed,  would  have  to  lecture  to 
empty  benches,  or  the  class  would  leave  the  room  en  masse.  There  the 
students  are  in  eveiy  sense  worthy  of  the  name ;  a  more  gentle- 
manlike, laborious,  intelligent  class  of  young  men  can  be  scarcely 
found;  by  none  are  their  professors  more  highly  respected,  as  their  first 
class  abilities  have  insured  them  such  esteem  as  is  in  no  way  dependant 
on  college  rules  for  its  origin  or  eontiauance  :  and,  however  indifferent 
a  teacher  may  desire  to  be  considered,  or  appear  to  be,  to  the  opinion 
of  his  students,  there  is  not  one  but  is  proud,  and  justly  proud  of  theic 
esteem,  not  one  but  shrinks  from  their  disapprobation. 

The  students  of  this  city  can  raise  themselves  to  a,  position  as 
independant,  and  honoiu'able,  as  that  of  their  colleagues  in  Gottingen ; 
the  only  reason  why  they  are  treated  differently  from  German  students, 
is,  that  they  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  apply  themselves  to  study  with 
the  same  untiring  zeal  and  self-reliance.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
gaining  the  esteem  of  your  teachers  as  well  as  of  the  public,  is,  by 
individual  efforts  to  acquire  true  self-respect,  such  as  can  alone  result, 
from  the  consciousness  of  work  done,  and  duty  perfonned  to  the  very 
best  of  your  abilities :  all  forced  marches  are  generally  followed,  if 
not  by  defeat,  at  least  by  a  state  of  inactivity  fatal  to  the  character  of 
the  student ;  and  the  reputation  of  a  school  depends  upon  the  character 
of  its  students,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  professors.  Character  cannot 
be  acquired  in  a  session ;  were  it  so  easUy  formed,  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  possessing;  the  more  laborious  and  long-continued  the  exertion, 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of  excellence,  the  greater 
the  credit  in  succeeding. 

The  students  in  this  city,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  have  induce- 
ments to  study,  that  they  will  in  vain  look  for  elsewhere.    It  is 
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evident  that  the  value  of  a  prize  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
study  necessary  for  its  obtainment,  and  it  is  this  that  renders  one 
medical  degree  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  another. 

A  college  has  well  done  its  duty,  when  it  has  established  rewards 
to  stimulate  to  exertion,  while  the  students  have  not  performed  theirs, 
until  they  have  made  the  position  gained  by  the  obtainment  of  the  prize, 
more  valuable  than  the  prize  itself.  Defeat,  after  a  long-continued 
struggle,  is  more  honom'able  than  victory  over  the  non-resisting: 
hence,  in  the  public  examinations  for  professorships,  that  were  until 
very  lately  the  pride  and  chief  element  in  the  success  of  the  Trench 
School,  it  has  never  been  considered  a  disgrace  to  be  unsuccessful :  on 
the  contrary,  defeat  at  the  Concours  has  been  often  the  means  of 
obtaining  most  honourable  mention  of  men,  who  under  other  circum- 
stances would  perhaps  never  have  been  heard  of. 

Let  aU  students  then  prepare  for  a  hard  struggle  for  prize  and 
place ;  nothing  can  be  more  honorable  to  themselves,  or  more  creditable 
to  the  school  to  wliich  they  are  attached. 

To  the  senior  students,  a  still  higher  inducement  presents  itself; 
they  can,  not  only  lay  the  foundation  of  futm-e  distinction  in  their 
profession,  but  also  directly  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  provincial 
school  of  physic.  There  are  certain  departments  in  our  profession 
that  can  be  investigated  but  by  those  alone  to  whom  circumstances  have 
afforded  opportunities  of  research.  That  these  are  not  made  good  use 
of,  should  not  discourage  others  from  using  the  materials  that 
are  easily  accessible;  on  the  contraiy,  it  should  act  as  an  encouragement ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  a  reputation  can  be  comparatively  gained  with 
ease  by  the  few  who  exert  themselves,  if  the  majority  neglect  to  observe; 
while  the  intrinsic  merit  of  work  is  so  great,  that  "  all  honor  to 
labor"  is  used  even  by  the  careless. 

It  is  but  necessary  to  make  the  experiment  in  order  to  feel  how 
great  the  relief  is,  how  pleasing  the  change,  when  we  pass  from 
the  study  of  general  principles  and  the  opinions  of  others,  to 
undertake  or  continue  an  original  investigation;  and  there  is  one 
class  of  subjects,  the  immense  importance  of  Avhich  to  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  is  in  tliis  country  only  beginning  to  be 


appreciated,  tlie  study  of  wliicli  can  in  a  great  measure  be  pursued 
at  home,  as  tlie  materials  are  more  or  less  accessible  to  all,  while  its 
pursuit  is  calculated,  not  only  to  advance  medical  science,  but  tends  to 
develope,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  observative  powers  of  those,  who 
apply  themselves  to  such  investigations — to  this  class  belongs  the  subject 
of  the  coui-se  that  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  anomaly,  a  strange  inconsistency,  to  find  univer- 
sities, as  coi-porate  bodies,  and  professors  as  individuals,  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  pathological  knowledge,  evidently  the  very  basis  of  all 
medicine,  without  which  disease  can  never  be  recognised,  nor  diagnosis 
confirmed  ?  for  were  it  impossible  to  make  a  post  mortem  examination, 
the  cause  of  death  should  remain  at  best  but  a  conjecture;  this  is 
proved  by  the  autopsy  being  considered  absolutely  necessary  as  a  part 
of  the  legal  inquiry  into  all  cases  of  death,  occurring  under  suspicious 
circumstances ;  the  Array  Board  insists  on  the  examination  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  all  soldiers ;  yet  neither  it,  nor  the  government,  have  as  yet 
made  it  obligatory  to  study  pathological  anatomy ;  and  I  most  advisedly 
afiirm,  that  during  the  six  years  I  studied  medicine  in  Ireland,  I  never 
saw,  either  at  an  inquest  or  in  an  hospital,  an  autopsy  made  as  it  shoidd 
have  been,  or  as  such  examinations  are  conducted  in  other  schools. 

This,  and  many  other  statements  which  I  have  made  during  this , 
lecture,  may,  and  I  hope  wiU  be  considered  as  plain  speaking,  for  this . 
is  the  light  in  which  it  is  my  intention  they  should  be  regarded,  as  I 
believe  we  have  too  long  endeavoured  to  conceal  our  deficiencies  even 
from  ourselves;  and  I  cannot  see  a  reason  for  continuing  the. 
mystification  that  only  increases  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
improvement,  or  admit  that  it  is  obligatory  on  any  one  to  appear 
acquainted  with  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 

Such  self-deception  might  be  considered  excusable,  were  we  deprived 
of  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  medical 
science  in  other  schools ;  but  it  is  totally  inexplicable,  while  each  of 
the  British  medical  journals,  more  particularly  the  Medico-ChirurcjicaV  ^ 
Bevieio,  contains  the  most  complete  analysis  of  the  works  of  home  and 
foreign  authors,  and  the  admii'able  and  laborious  periscopes  of 
micrology,  embracing  both  normal  and  pathological  anatomy,  now 
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compiled  for  that  journal  by  Doctor  Lyons,  with  those  on  physiology 
by  Mr.  Gray,  place  the  investigations  made  on  these  subjects  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

How  much  our  knowledge  has  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
researches  of  British  authors,  can  be  best  estimated  by  our  ignorance 
of  even  the  names  of  those  who  are  gaining  vast  reputations  and 
becoming  leaders  of  modern  medicine :  it  is  true,  we  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  names  of  Eokitansky,  Miiller,  Andral,  &c.,  while  the 
researches  of  Virchow,  Ludwig,  and  Bernard,  have  but  just  become 
known  in  Ireland ;  yet  how  laboriously  and  continuously  have  they 
worked  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  former  j  how 
original  is  the  character  of  their  discoveries ;  how  much  they  have 
altered  the  doctrines  hitherto  received  as  unquestionable  ;  how  familiar 
are  their  researches  to  the  students  of  other  schools ;  how  far  they  are 
in  advance  of  us,  both  in  the  true  spirit  and  matter  of  scientific  medical 
investigation. 

There  is  but  one  means  of  imparting  a  new  impetus  to  Irish  medicine, 
by  which  its  character  may  be  permanently  raised,  and  the  names  of 
its  teachers  and  students  made  to  rank  with  those  of  other  schools.  If 
we  continue  quoting  ourselves,  as  the  highest  medical  authorities,  we 
are  impeding  our  own  progress,  and  committing  direct  injustice  to 
others;  nor  will  the  animosity  between  the  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  schools  cease,  until  we  learn  to  look  upon  all,  who  are 
labouring  in  the  same  field,  as  equal  to  ourselves  in  every  respect ;  for 
truth  is  ever  the  same,  and  equally  valuable,  whether  it  emanate  from 
one,  or  another  school,  from  a  senior  or  a  junior ;  and  those  who 
have  devoted  most  time  to  original  investigation,  are  the  best  qualified 
to  estimate  the  labours  of  others,  the  least  disposed  to  underrate  the  - 
merits  of  their  colleagues,  and  ever  ready  to  excuse  deficiencies  inherent 
in  man's  nature. 

How  thankless,  then,  and  to  me  most  disagreeable,  it  is,  instead  of 
being  enabled  to  boast  of  the  high  position  the  Irish  school  of  medicine 
holds,  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  it  is  many  years  beliind  the  advance 
^f  medical  science ;  and  that  the  instruction  the  student  receives  in 
this  country,  is  not  equal  to  that  given  in  other  schools. 
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I  know  it  may  be  argued,  that  four  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
studied  medicine  in  Ireland,  and  that,  at  that  time,  I  was  incompetent 
to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  school.  To  the  first  part  of 
this  objection  I  reply,  that  I  am  informed,  by  those  who  lately  studied 
in  Ireland,  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  when  I 
attended  it;  further,  Irish  MedicalJoumalism  is  as  it  was  four  years 
ago ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  last  much  longer. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  objection,  relative  to  my  having  been, 
whUe  a  student,  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  instraction 
I  received,  it  must  be  evident,  that  I  could  fonn  an  estimate  of  it  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  contrasting  it  with  that  which  I  received  in  other 
schools  ;  and  whUe  I  repeat,  that  physiology,  organic,  and  pathological 
chemistry  are  scarcely  taught  in  the  Irish  School  of  Medicine,  I  know 
how  to  value  the  instruction  I  have  received  from  the  founders  of  the 
Irish  School,  who  have  been  left  almost  unaided  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Is  the  death  of  one  of  oui-  great  clinical  masters,  not  sufficient 
to  make  us  attend  to  the  order  "  fill  up  j"  alas  !  Gentlemen,  the  ranks  of 
Irish  medicine  are  being  fast  thinned,  and  the  cheering  cry  of  «  forward 
to  the  rescue— forward  for  the  honor  of  our  school"— is  now  heard  but 
faintly. 

As  the  time  allotted  to  this  address  has  already  nearly  expired,  I 
shall  not  detain  you  with  any  lengthened  observations  relative  to  the 
importance  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  for  on  a  former  occasion  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  this  subject  together  with  the  histoiy  of 
the  science*;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Pathological  Anatomy  has  taken  the 
lead  in  modem  medicine,  to  which  it  imparts  a  degree  of  certainty, 
that,  while  it  removes  the  oftentimes  vague  data  from  which  medical 
opinions  are  derived,  stamps  our  reasonings  with  a  positive  and 
demonstrative  character,  connects  lesions  with  symptoms,  and  furnishes 
the  medium  through  which  the  discoveries  of  physiology,  and  organic 
chemistry  are  made  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  to  the 
elucidation  of  its  phenomena,  becomes  suggestive  of  a  rational  treatment, 
and  explains  the  action  of  remedies, 

*  See  Pathological  Anatomy  considered  in  its  relation  to  Medical  Science,  1853. 
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It  must  be  evident,  that  without  being  acquainted  with  the  minute 
structure  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  we  can  never  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  agencies  through  which  their  functions  are  perfomed;  hence, 
-the  Microscope  must  be  constantly  employed,  and  become  to  the 
students  an  instrument  ^vith  which  repeated  use  wiU  make  them 
perfectly  acquainted,  while  its  applicability  to  diagnosis,  and-its  use  in 
watching  the  result  of  treatment,  will  in  their  hands,  render  it  one  of 
the  aids  without  which  the  physician  cannot,  conscientiously  or  com- 
pletely,  discharge  his  varied  duties. 

As  Physiology  is  inseparably  connected  with  minute  structure,  our 
attention  must  be  constantly  directed  to  it,  as  without  reference  to  the 
normal  functions,  we  cannot  explain  the  production  or  consequences  of 
Pathological  alterations;  and  these  latter  must  be  studied  by  the  naked 
eve  with  iiistmments  and  chemical  re-agents,  before  they  can  be 
i-ecognized  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
pathological  diagnosis:  and  as  every  normal,  or  abnormal  change, 
produces  certain  alterations  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  organ. 
L  its  secretions  or  excretions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  comp  ete  oux 
kbject  without  maHng  repeated  reference  to  Organic  and  to  the  stiU 
xnore  modem  class  of  investigations  included  under  Pathological  and 

Histo-Chemistry.  ,  ■  ^  i  -^r. 

In  tins  manner,  I  Uope  to  be  enaUed  to  make  tie  das,  acquamted  with 
tte  practical  nseotthel.licroscope.asalsoin,tmettliemtatheappl.cation 

of  sncU  cWal  pioeessc,  a,  are  necessary  to  conBnn  nncroseopic 
observations,  and  render  tire  connection  between  P.tbologrcal  Anatorn, 
Physiology,  Organic  Chemistry,  and  the  Prachce  o  Medrcme  and 
Snr^ery  so  evident,  that  the  stndent  wUl  be  nnable  to  resist  the 
conricTion,  that  in  order  to  practice  his  profession  as  jt  aesen^es  he 
Lst  consider  it  as  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy  and  eel  it  his  dnty  o 
assist  in  making  it  progress  in  connection  with,  and  by  the  aid  of,  the 

Xr"::^  plan  wnch  it  sha^  be  my  endeavonr  to  carry 

n:r:7trktd"lS.ope.  connect  the  remote 

with  the  proximate  branches  of  the  profession,  and  give  the  students 
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an  interest  in  the  study  of  subjects,  the  connection  of  which  with 
practice  has  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  demonstrated. 

How  pleasing  it  would  be,  had  our  reputation  advanced  within  the 
last  few  years ;  as  this  is  not  the  case,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  state, 
as  fully  as  time  pennitted,  what  the  weak  and  neglected  points  in  our 
system  of  medical  education  are ;  1  have  expressed  my  opinions  plainly 
and  am  in  a  position  to  prove  their  correctness. 

It  wovdd  have  been  easy  to  find  a  subject  in  which  I  could  have 
avoided  any  allusion  to  our  deficiencies,  but  had  I  done  so,  I  would 
not  now  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  I  considered  to  be 
my  duty. 

Unconnected  as  I  am  with  any  public  or  private  institution,  and 
involving  none  but  myself  in  the  responsibility  attached  to  these 
observations,  I  have  been  enabled,  by  this  isolated  position,  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  facts,  which  perhaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one 
connected  with  a  particular  school  to  bring  forward, 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  leave  not  this  lecture-room  with  the  impression, 
that  these  remarks  have  the  least  character  of  personality ;  it  is  to  the 
entire  Irish  School  of  Medicine,  to  teachers  generally,  and  not  to 
individuals  they  are  applied. 

In  order  to  stimulate  students  to  exertion,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  their  rights,  as  well  as  the  position  they  can  take  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  Provincial  School. 

The  closing  words  of  this  address  shall  be — Students,  work  with  the 
best  energies  of  heart  and  soul — work  the  gi'eat  fabric  of  a  New 
Irish  School. 


SYLLABUS  OF  A  COURSE 

ON 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  &  HISTOLOGY 

IN  EELATION  TO  THE 

PEACTICE  OE  MEDICINE  AND  SUEGEEY, 

TO  BE  DELrVEHED  BY 

THOMAS  S.  HOLLAND,  M.D., 

AT  THE  ROYAL  COUK  INSTITUTION, 

Commencing  November  'ilst,  and  terminaiing  in  May. 


INTEODUCTORY  LECTURE. 
The  Irish  School  of  Medicine  as  it  w  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 


THEORETICAL  PART. 

Excess  of  Blood — Congestion,  Hj^peroemia,  &c. 
Excessive  Nervous  Stimulus — Spasm  of  the  Muscles,  &c. 
Excessive  Nutrition — Hypertroi)hy,  &c. 
Excessive  Absortion — ^Atrophy,  &c. 

Excess  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion,  Secretion,  Circulation,  &c. 
Diminished  supply  of  Blood — Anoemia,  &c. 
Diminished  supply  of  Nervous  Stimulus— Paralysis,  &c. 
Diminution  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion,  Secretion,  Circulation,  &c. 
Chemical  and  Physical  Changes  occurring  after  death. 

Dilatation,  Elongation,  Contraction,  Compression,  and  Solution  of  Continuity,  as 
chiefly  resulting  from  and  referrible  to  Physical  Causes,  acting  upon  Healthy,  or 
Diseased  Structure, 

Process  for  the  Reparation  of  Solution  of  Continuity,  &c. 

That  variety  of  the  Nutritive  process,  known  by  the  tern  Inflammation. 

Abnormal  Accumulations  of  Water  (?),  Gases,  of  Fluids  containing  an  excess  of 
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Serum,  Rbrinc,  Albumen,  Blood,  Colouring  Matters,  Pas  and  other  Organic,  or 

InorKanic  Substances.  ■ 

l^oi-mation,  in  Abnormal  Situations,  of  Substances  tbat  exist  normally  m  otter 
parts,  as  Fatty,  Fibrous,  Caitilaginous.  Osseous,  and  Pigmentary  Tumours,  or 

^TomlTof  S^Inces,  not  existing  in  tbe  Nonnal  State,  tliat  have  been 
described  under  tbe  names  of  Sa:-comatous,  Pibro,  Pibro-Ccllular,  and  Cystic 
Sarcoma,  Carcinomatous,  Gelatinous  or  CoUoid,  Epitbeliomatous  Scbu^ 
Melanotic,  Steatomatons,  Lipomatous,  Cystic,  Tubercular,  Calcarxous  Tumours,  or 

Dceencration  of  Tissue. 

Porms  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life,  existing  on  or  in  tbe  Hmnan  Body. 

Concretions,  Cdculi  and  Calcai-ious  Deposits. 


PRACTICAI.  PART. 
inthoductokt  observations. 
Theory  of  tbe  Simple  Lens.-Spberical  and  Chromatic  Aberration.-Achromatic 
Lens -Description  of  the  Optical  and  Mechanical  p^s  of  Snnple  and  Compound 
m  Lcopcs.- Accessory  Instruments  and  Chemical  Reagents.  -  Choice  of  a 
Micro  ope -Disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  high  magmfymg  powers  how 
tZZ^^  of  Microscopic  objects,  estimated  by  ^-ch  an^J^^^ 
meters.-Study  of  objects  that  are  Hable  to  cause  crrors.-Method  of  correctly 
observing  and  describing  objects. 

NOttMAl  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 

Microscopic  Elements  (?)  of  the  Animal  muids  and  Sohds. 

ExIlaL n  of  Elementary  Vegetable  Structure.,  as  introductoiy  to  the  study  of 

Animal  Tissues. 

Artificial  Pormation  of  Tissue.  (?) 

Yellow  and  Colourless  Pibres,  Suppox-ting  Tissue.  (Bmdegewebe.) 
Cell  Porms. 

r r  sSorMi™. . » .  oo«. 

ion  of      Blood  of  0,,  Hen.  Esh.  ^0^^.  ^^^^^^^ 

Use  of  Injections  in  demonstrating  the  tapmary  oj 
Preparations. 
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structure  of  the  Muscular,  Nervous,  Vascular,  LTmpliatic,  Cartilaginous,  Ossific 
and  Dermal  Systems. 
Structure  of  Serous  Membranes. 

1st  ^Pleura,  Peritoneum,  Membranes  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  with 

their  Involutions. 
2nd — Skin  and  its  Appendages. 
3rd — Synovial  Membranes,  Bursse,  &c. 
Structure  of  the  Mucous  Membranes,  of 

Mouth,  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Bronchi,  (Esophagus,  Stomach,  Small  and  Large 
Intestines,  &c. 

Structure  of  the  Smaller  Glands  opening  on  these  membranes. 

Structure  of  the  Lungs. 

Structure  of  the  Liver  and  Pancreas. 

Structure  of  the  Kidneys. 

Structure  of  the  Spleen,  Thyroid,  Thymus  Glands,  &c. 

The  Capillary  System  of  these  Organs  and  of  the  Tissues  generally,  will  be 
demonstrated  by  a  Series  of  Microscopic  Injections  of  Professors  Gerlach  and  Hyrtl. 

PATHOLOGICAL  MICEOSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 

It  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  attempt  classifying  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
abnormal  parts  in  any  fixed  order,  they  miist  be  examined  as  they  present 
themselves;  and  the  nimierous  Autopsies  that  Dr.  Holland  has  opportimities  for 
making,  will  ensure  an  extensive  series  of  recent  Pathological  Specimens  being  laid 
before  the  Class. 

The  General  Object  of  the  CoxmsE  being  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
the  special  study  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  as  the  basis  of  Modern  Medical  Science, 
and  prove  that  by  it  alone  Diagnosis  can  be  confirmed.  Symptoms  connected  with 
Lesions,  and  a  system  of  Uational  Therapeutics  formed,  it  is  evident,  that  while 
treating  of  Normal  and  Abnormal  Structures,  repeated  reference  must  be  made  to 
Physiology,  Pathological  and  Histo-Chemistry  (Lehmann) :  thus  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  Proximate  ■with  the  Remote  branches  of  Medical  Studies,  between 
Science  and  Practice,  ■rtU,  it  is  hoped,  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

PEE  TO  THE  COUESE,  TWO  GUINEAS. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Holland,  No.  15,  George's  Street, 
Cork. 
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